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Cover Page Photograph 


Our back cover page this week pictures the opening 
meeting of the first part of the first session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on January 10, 1946. The Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom, Mr. Clement R. Attlee is seen 
addressing the delegates of 51 nations gathered at Cen- 
tral Hall, London. 

On October 23, in the New York City Building at 
Flushing Meadows, the General Assembly, the great 
deliberative organ of the United Nations, will convoke in 


New York for the second part of the session. 


The delegates face a long agenda and on their deci- 
sions will depend the solution of many urgent and im- 


portant world problems. 
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On October 5 the Secretary-General advised Member 
Nations of four additional items for inclusion on the 
supplementary Agenda for the GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
These are a U.S.S.R. request for inclusion under Ar- 
ticle 11 of the Charter of “the question about the pres- 
ence of forces of states members of the United Nations 
on the territories of the non-enemy countries’; a draft 
resolution on the relations between the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies, proposed by France; an item 
calling for preparation for the convocation under Ar- 
ticle 109 of the Charter of a general conference of 
United Nations Members to review the Charter, pro- 
posed hy Cuba; and an amendment to Rules of Proce- 
dure concerning the date of regular sessions of the 
Assembly, proposed by the Secretary-General. 


On September 30 the Secretary-General sent a letter 
to Member States inviting them to consider the desir- 
ability of establishing information groups or local 
human rights committees within their respective coun- 
tries to collaborate with them in furthering the work 
of the Commission on Human Rights (see page 13). 


The Security Councit held a closed meeting on Oc- 
tober 7 to consider the draft of its special report to the 
General Assembly on the admission of new Members. 


The final meeting of the third session of the Eco- 
NOMIC AND SociAL Councit was held on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 3. At plenary meetings on October 1, 2 and 3, 
the Council approved the recommendations of the ad 
hoc Committee on the terms of Reference of the Sub- 
Commissions of the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission; adopted the report of the NGO Committee 
which included a recommendation that the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce be granted consultative 
status with the Council; approved the setting up of a 
Fiscal Commission to study and advise on public fi- 
nance questions; approved a U.S. resolution calling on 
the Secretary-General, in consultation with the Social 
Commission, to make arrangements for the transfer of 
UNRRA activities other than those relating to refugees 
and displaced persons to the UN; adopted the budget 
of $160,851,000 of the IRO for transmission to the 
General Assembly; adopted a resolution of the Leban- 
ese delegate that a World Statistical Congress, under 
the aegis of the Council, be called for the latter part of 
1947: adopted a U.K. proposal requesting the Secre- 
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tary-General to convene a meeting of experts to pre- 
pare for a World Conference on Passports and Frontier 
Formalities; approved a draft resolution relating to 
assistance to the FAQ; elected the “nominating states” 
to the eight permanent commissions of the Council and 
determined by lot their period of service; adopted a 
French proposal that the UN, in consultation with 
UNESCO, should submit a report on the problem of 
establishing UN Research Laboratories; adopted the 
Draft Constitution of the [RO for transmission to 
the General Assembly together with a proposal for the 
creation of a Preparatory Commission for the IRO: 
approved the report of the Committee on Negotiations 
with Specialized Agencies and the Draft Agreement 
with PICAO; adopted a U.S. proposal that the Secre- 
tary-General consult with the interested states with a 
view to calling an international conference on Danube 
traffic to be held in Vienna not later than November 
1, 1946; and adopted a resolution presented by the 
Secretary-General that he should study conditions un- 
der which the UN and UNESCO might utilize assets of 
the League of Nations in the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation. The Council decided to hold 
one special meeting during the General Assembly to 
confirm members of the permanent commissions. to 
convene the next session of the Council in February. 
1947, and authorized the Chairman to approve its re- 
port to the Assembly (see page 2). 


CommiTTEE No. 2. of the Atomic ENercy Com- 
MISSION met on October 2 and began consideration of 
the report of the Scientific and Technical Committee 
on scientific and technical aspects of the problem of 
control. Questions on the report put by the delegate 
of Mexico were referred to the SCIENTIFIC AND TECH- 
NICAL COMMITTEE which held an informal meeting on 
October 7 and drafted a preliminary reply. 


The BoarDs OF GOVERNORS OF THE INTERNATIONAL. 
Monetary FuND and INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT met in Washington 
between September 27 and October 3 (see page 14). 


The INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE in Mon- 
treal approved draft conventions concerning medical 
examination of children and young persons for fitness 
for employment and on restriction of night work. It 
also approved amendments to the ILO’s constitution. 















Economic and Social Council: 


Decisions of Third Session 


Review of Council’s Work 


L HE third session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil came to an end shortly before midnight on October 
3, having packed into 23 days no less than 21 plenary 
meetings and over 50 committee and sub-committee 
meetings, in the course of which it took action on most 
of the 27 items on its agenda. The Council’s fourth 
session is scheduled for mid-February of next year. 

The third session completed the organizational phase 
of the Council’s work and took the first practical meas- 
ures for carrying out the Council’s mandate to establish 
economic stability and social security. 

The previous sessions were held from January 25 
to February 16, in London, and from May 25 to June 
21, at Hunter College, The Bronx, New York. The 
third session, which lasted from September 11 to Oc- 
tober 3, saw important decisions taken for the solution 
of the many vital economic and social problems which 
afflict a world recovering from the greatest war in 
history. Several of these decisions will come before 
the forthcoming session of the General Assembly and 
will, when approved, become the accepted policy of 
the whole organization. 

The three major items on the agenda were refugee 
planning, the economic reconstruction of devastated 
areas and the question of restitution of the Yugoslav 
and Czechoslovak Danubian fleets now held by the 
United States occupation authorities in Germany and 
Austria. 


Refugees 

The Economic and Social Council has completed its 
mandate to make recommendations to the General As- 
sembly on the question of refugees and displaced per- 
sons. The Council’s recommendations are that the 
United Nations should establish a new specialized 
agency, to be known as the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, which would repatriate those refugees and 
displaced persons who desire to return to their coun- 
tries of origin, and would care for, and eventually re- 
settle or re-establish, those who present valid objec- 
tions to being repatriated. 

The Council devoted more time during the session 
just completed to the refugee problem than to any other 
single item on its agenda. 

Nearly a million persons are waiting in UNRRA 
camps in Germany, Austria and Italy for international 
action which will end their camp existence and give 
them a new lease on life. The United Nations sought 
for a solution to their problem at its earliest oppor- 
tunity, which was during the first part of the first ses- 
sion of the General Assembly last January. Having 


established the guiding principles that the refugee 
problem is international in nature and must be dealt 
with by international action, and that no person with 
valid objections should be forced to return to his coun- 
try of origin, the Assembly requested the Council to 
make recommendations on the means by which the 
problem should be solved. 

The Council, which was also in session in London at 
that time, immediately set up a Special Committee on 
Refugees and Displaced Persons, which examined, in 
consultation with UNRRA and the Inter-Governmental 
Committee on Refugees (IGC), all aspects of the refu- 
gee problem in Europe and framed a first draft for the 
constitution of a proposed IRO. 

At its second session in June, the Council created 
a Finance Committee which made detailed estimates of 
the cost of repatriation, resettlement, and care and 
maintenance of European refugees and displaced per- 
sons during 1947. UNRRA activities in this field were 
then scheduled to end at the close of this year. 

At the same time, the Council circulated the Draft 
Constitution for the IRO to Member governments for 
comment. 

In August the UNRRA Council decided that 
UNRRA could continue looking after the camps until 
the end of June, 1947. The question of a smooth 
transfer of responsibilities and facilities became im- 
portant as time began to run short, and a joint UN- 
UNRRA Planning Committee discussed the details of 
such a transfer. 

As a result of the work of its third session, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council will submit to the General 
Assembly at its forthcoming session a revised Draft 
Constitution, which is the proposed framework for the 
IRO; a revised provisional budget for operations; and 
proposals for the creation of a Preparatory Commis- 
sion and for interim measures which may be required 
should the IRO not be in a position to function when 
UNRRA ceases its refugee activities, 

The original provisional budget was based on esti- 
mates of finances required to handle the European 
refugee problem. It has been revised to incorporate 
estimates for the repatriation of overseas Chinese, and 
scaled down in an effort to bridge the gap between the 
cost of planned operations and the resources likely to 
be available. Moreover, latest information on the pos- 
sibilities of resettling large numbers of persons in new 
countries in the near future revealed that the resettle- 
ment program will have to be much more modest 
during the first year than was originally thought. 
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Thus, the Economic and Social Council has created 
the framework within which international action to aid 
refugees can develop. It is now up to the General 
Assembly at its forthcoming session to create within 
this frame a working organization capable of dealing 
with this great human problem. 

The United Nations can only do what the sum of its 
members is willing to have done; 51 nations must set 
up the organization which will function within the 
proposed Constitution, which will spend the money 
received from its members on caring for the refugees 
in the manner planned: by further repatriation, by 
further care and maintenance, and by resettlement. 


Reconstruction of Devastated Areas 


Aid to the war-devastated countries was first dis- 
cussed at the London session of the General Assembly. 
On February 2, 1946, the Assembly passed a resolu- 
tion which took note of the facts that the war had re- 
sulted in unprecedented destruction in vast areas; that 
the peace-loving nations which had suffered such dam- 
age represented nearly one-half of mankind; that 
world economy must be seriously affected by the re- 
moval of large regions from the normal flow of trade; 
that standards of living and health have been under- 
mined dangerously, productive capacity lost, and in 
some cases normal economic activities destroyed, 

This destruction, the resolution noted, could not be 
made good, nor the shaken economy of the world re- 
stored, unless great amounts of new capital goods are 
invested in the destroyed areas, In most cases it 
would be impossible to reconstruct as efficiently and 
speedily as is required if the affected countries are 
limited to their internal resources and possibilities. 

The resolution therefore asked the Economic and 
Social Council urgently to consider the question cf 
the reconstruction of war-devastated areas. 

The Economic and Social Council, on the advice of 
its Economic and Employment Commission, appointed 
a 20-member Sub-Commission. 

The preliminary report of the Temporary Sub-Com- 
mission on the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas is an exhaustive survey of one of the most ur- 
gent problems of today. 

Concentrating at its first session on Europe, but 
planning a similar survey for Asia and the Far East 
in the near future, the Sub-Commission studied dev- 
astated countries individually as well as the economic 
situation of Europe as a whole. Manpower, food and 
agriculture, fuel and power, major industries, hous- 
ing, transport, finance and currency, trade—all these 
subjects are covered, and long-range as well as im- 
mediate needs were considered by the Sub-Commis- 
sion, 

The Report came in both for high praise and strong 
criticism when it was discussed by the Economic and 
Social Council. While some of the delegates felt that 
the Sub-Commission had done an excellent piece 
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of work in the short time at its disposal, others be- 
lieved that the Report had grave shortcomings. 


The factual parts of the Report, having to do with 
the situation in Europe, and the sections on the vari- 
ous individual countries were generally accepted, but 
the recommendations of the Sub-Coramission gave 
rise to considerable controversy. The Soviet, Ukrain- 
ian and Yugoslav delegates, in particular felt that the 
most important task of the Sub-Commission, i.e., the 
making of concrete recommendations on immediate aid 
to the devastated areas, had not been fulfilled. They 
criticized the various references in the Report to 
long-term problems and the proposal for the estab- 
lishment of an economic commission for Europe. Some 
of the recommendations, for instance the one for the 
establishment of an international grid for the eco- 
nomical distribution of electric power to all European 
countries, were criticized on the grounds that they 
might involve interference in the sovereign rights of 
individual countries. 

After a long discussion in a drafting committee, 
the Economic and Social Council finally agreed to 
transmit the Report of the Temporary Sub-Commis- 
sion to the General Assembly, the Member govern- 
ments of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. 

A Resolution adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council draws the attention of the Member govern- 
ments and Specialized Agencies concerned to a 
number of matters important for the reconstruction 
of devastated areas. Recognizing the need of the 
devastated countries of the United Nations for long- 
term and short-term financial assistance, and recog- 
nizing that such assistance can be rendered only 
with concrete and detailed knowledge of financial 
requirements, the Resolution requests the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations to undertake special 
studies on the subject, to review existing means of 
meeting financial needs and to draw the attention of 
the Economic and Social Council to any cases where 
these existing means of financing urgent reconstruc- 
tion requirements appear to be insufficient. 

The Secretary-General is further requested to take 
appropriate action to assist in the promotion of 
international co-operation in such matters as in- 
creased coal production, training of manpower, 
transport rehabilitation, housing problems, expansion 
of international trade and increased production of 
electric power. 

Endorsing the recent UNRRA Council Resolution 
that the General Assembly of the United Nations 
should forthwith establish or designate an agency or 
agencies for the purpose of reviewing the needs in 
1947 for financing urgent imports of the basic essen- 
tials of life, particularly food and supplies for agri- 
cultural production, the Council requests the Secre- 
tary-General to undertake the necessary preparatory 
work immediately. 





The Report of the Sub-Commission dealt at this 
stage only with devastated areas in Europe and 
Africa. The Resolution of the Economic and Social 
Council provides therefore for the preparation of a 
similar preliminary report on Asia and the Far East. 
For that purpose, a preliminary field survey of the 
territories concerned is to be arranged by the Sec- 
retary-General and a meeting of the Working Group 
for Asia and the Far East is to be convened in 
Nanking to study material prepared by the Secre- 
tariat. and information received from field surveys 


and from governments. 

The important proposal for the establishment of 
an economic commission for Europe was. apart from 
some general discussion. not considered by the Econ- 


omic and Social Council at this session, and it was 
suggested that it should come up at its next ordinary 
or at a special session, if one is convoked. Some dele- 
gates announced that they might move the convening 
of a special session of the Council during the forth- 
coming meeting of the General Assembly for this pur- 


pose. 


The Danube question 


Considerable discussion took place in the Council 
on the Yugoslav and Czechoslovak Draft Resolutions 
for the restitution of their Danubian barges and other 
vessels. These Draft Resolutions stressed the eco- 
nomic necessity of the vessels to the two countries, 
since they are vital for post-war rehabilitation and re- 
construction. The Draft Resolutions recommended 
that the vessels be restored to their owners. 

The United States delegation expressed the belief 
that the question of restitution of these vessels could 
not be separated from the broader problem of the 
freedom of Danubian traffic in general. In the opin- 
ion of the United States, it was only the broader 
problem which fell within the competence of the 
Council, and that the restitution of property did not. 
Consequently, the United States submitted a Draft 
Resolution recommending that a conference of repre- 
sentatives of al] interested states be arranged under 
the auspices of the United Nations, to meet in 
Vienna not later than November 1. 

A fourth Draft Resolution was submitted by the 
Greek delegate. He asked for restitution of Danu- 
bian vessels which are the property of Greek citizens 
and which, after having been taken over during the 
war by Rumania and Germany, are now under the 
control of the Soviet authorities. 

In the discussion which followed submission of 
these resolutions, the Peruvian delegate proposed 
that the Council was not competent to deal with the 
problem at all, as it was, in his opinion, a mere 
dispute over the restitution of property. The pro- 
posal was rejected. 

The Yugoslav, Czechoslovak, Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
the U.S.S.R. delegates all opposed the contention of 
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other representatives on the Council that the Danube 
is of international concern. 

The Yugoslav proposal was rejected, eight to four, 
with six abstentions. Similarly, the Czechoslovak 
proposal was rejected, seven to four, with seven ab. 
stentions, 

The Greek proposal came next, but the Council 
decided not to take a vote on its merits. the majority 
of the members considering that this proposal — 
unlike the case of the Yugoslav and Czechoslovak 
vessels — did not prove the ownership and _ the 
present existence of the vessels mentioned in the 
Greek text. 

Finally, the United States proposal, for the calling 
of a Danubian conference was adopted eight to five, 
with five abstentions. Before proceeding to this last 
vote, the President reminded the members of the 
Council of Supplementary Rule K of the Rules of 
Procedure of the General Assembly, calling for pre- 
liminary consultation with Members of the United 
Nations before the calling of international confer- 
ences by the Economic and Social Council. 

Acting on the Council’s instructions the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations notified the interested 
United Nations Members of this decision of the 
Council, and at the same time consulted them in 
accordance with the above-mentioned rule. The Sec- 
retary-General’s cable was sent to the Governments 
of the following countries: Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia (Danube riparian states): occupying 
powers in eastern Europe (the U.S.S.R. and _ the 
United States); Greece; France and the United King- 
dom (states whose nationals can demonstrate clear 
title to Danube vessels which are now located on, or 
have operated prior to the war, in international Dan- 


ube traffic). 


Narcotic Drugs 


On February 12, 1946 the General Assembly passed 
a resolution authorizing, among other things, the tak- 
ing of necessary steps by the United Nations to assume 
functions and powers hitherto exercised by the League 
of Nations in the application of international Conven- 
tions on narcotic drugs. 

At its first session the Economic and Social Council 
established a 15-Member Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. (See Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 9 Pages 
10-13). 

In order that the United Nations may take over the 


functions and powers exercised by the League, it was 
necessary to amend the Conventions which vested these 
powers in the League. A protocol for the approval 
and signature of the governments participating in the 
system had also to be prepared. 

At the third session, the Council after much delib- 
eration accepted the Report of its Drafting Com- 
mittee, approved the new Protocol submitted by the 
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Committee and adopted a Resolution making its rec- 
ommendations to the General Assembly. 


The Resolution recommends that the Assembly ap- 
prove the assumption by the United Nations of the 
functions and powers exercised by the League of Na- 
tions in respect of narcotic drugs on the terms speci- 
fied in the Draft Resolution and Draft Protocol. It 
requests the Secretary-General to inform Members of 
the United Nations of this recommendation so that 
their representatives at the next session of the General 
Assembly may be given authority to sign the Protocol. 


The Resolution considered that, “in view of the 
Resolution of the General Assembly on the relations 
of the Members of the United Nations with Spain, 
adopted on 9 February 1946, the Franco Government 
should not be invited to become a party to the Pro- 
tocol.” It invited the present members of the Per- 
manent Central Board and of the Supervisory Body 
to continue in office for the time being so that there 
may be no break in the administration of interna- 
tional control and requested that necessary financial 
provisions be made by the Assembly to enable the 
Permanent Central Board and the Supervisory Body 
to carry on their functions. It invited the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs to advise the Council as to the pro- 
cedure for making future appointments to the Per- 
manent Central Board. 


In addition, the Economic and Social Council sub- 
mitted for adoption by the General Assembly a Reso- 
lution urging that the Protocol should be signed with- 
out delay by all the states who are parties to the ex- 
isting Agreements, Conventions and Protocols. The 
Resolution recommends that, pending the entry into 
force of the new Protocol, effect be given to its pro- 
visions by the parties to any of the Agreements, Con- 
ventions and Protocols and that the Secretary-General 
be empowered to perform the functions conferred 
upon him by the Protocol. 

The last clause of the Resolution “directs the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the Secretary-General, 
in view of the General Assembly’s Resolution on the 
Relations of Members of the United Nations with 
Spain, adopted on 9 February 1946, to suspend all 
action under this Protocol and the above mentioned 
Agreements, Conventions and Protocols with respect 
to the Franco Government in Spain so long as this 
Government is in power.” 

When the Draft Protocol is duly executed by the 
signatories and put into effect, the system of inter- 
national control of narcotic drugs, which was built 
up. step by step, over a period of thirty-five years, 
will continue its effectiveness under the authority of 
the Assembly and the Economic and Social Council. 


If the General Assembly adopts the Resolution rec- 
ommended by the Economic and Social Council, the 
Secretary-General will be authorized to perform im- 
mediately, and before the new Protocol goes into ef- 
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fect, the functions hitherto exercised by the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, so as not to 
interrupt continuity of work. 


Negotiations with Specialized Agencies 


At its first session last February the Council estab- 
lished a committee to negotiate agreements bringing 
the various Specialized Agencies into a working rela- 
tionship with the United Nations. Draft agreements, 
subject to approval by the General Assembly, were 
initialled during the second session with the ILO, the 


FAO, and UNESCO. 


PICAO: At the last meeting of the third session. 
the Council adopted the Report of its standing Com- 
mittee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies. 
which recommended that the Draft Agreement it had 
negotiated with the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization (PICAO) be passed to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for approval. 


Bank and Fund: At its second session, the 
Council had decided to postpone negotiations with 
the International Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
since these organizations felt that they were not, at 
that time, in a position to consider the conclusion 
of a precise agreement with the United Nations in 
view of the urgent organizational problems with 
which they were then confronted. The Secretariat 
was instructed to continue exploratory informal dis- 
cussions with the representatives of the Fund and 
the Bank, with a view to preparing for negotiations 
during the third session if by that time these organi- 
zations had indicated that they were in a position to 
conclude formal agreements. 

The Secretariat submitted to the Committee infor- 
mation on the steps taken to comply with these 
instructions of the Council as well as the practical 
co-operation which is already taking place between 
the United Nations and these two organizations. 
Such co-operation has thus far mainly consisted in 
mutual attendance of meetings of the United Nations 
and of the two organizations respectively, as well as 
in the planning of economic research and statistical 
work. Consultations have also taken place with 
reference to information, personnel and related prob- 
lems. 

The Fund and Bank informed the Secretary-Gene- 
ral that they are most desirous of continuing and 
intensifying practical co-operation with the United 
Nations. However, pending further development of 
their organization and activities, both organizations 
believe that it would be premature to negotiate for- 
mal agreements and that, in these circumstances, 
they would prefer to wait until experience has more 
clearly indicated the appropriate character and scope 
of their future relations with the United Nations. 

As a result of the representations of the Bank and 
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the Fund, the Secretary-General has been directed by 
the Council “to strengthen and extend working rela- 
tions between the United Nations and the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, and to continue con- 
sultations with the representatives of these organiza- 
tions with a view to initiating formal negotiations as 
soon as practicable.” 


World Health Organization: The Secretary-Gen- 
eral was also directed “to initiate as soon as possible 
conversations with the Interim Commission of the 
World Health Organization for the purpose of prepar- 
ing an agreement to be negotiated at an early session 
of the Economic and Social Council.” 


Election of Commissions 


On October 2, the Economic and Social Council 
elected by secret ballot the Member states which will 
nominate members of the Commissions established at 
the Council’s second session. Corresponding members 
were not considered at the third session. 

The system of election of members of the Com- 
missions is a compromise worked vut reconciling two 
points of view on the membership of the Commissions. 

The nuclear Commissions which met last April had 
recommended to the Council at its second session that a 
certain proportion of the members of the permanent 
Commissions should be persons appointed by the 
Council in their individual capacities. The Council, 
however, thought that the Commissions should con- 
sist of representatives of governments. 

The first step in a compromise formula worked out 
for the selection of a satisfactory group of persons in 
each Commission was the election of states who would 
nominate representatives. With a view to securing a 
balanced representation in the various fields covered 
by each Commission, the Secretary-General was au- 
thorized to consult with the governments of nations 
elected to appoint representatives before these repre- 
sentatives are finally nominated by their governments 
and confirmed by the Council. Vacancies arising dur- 
ing the regular term of three years are to be filled by 
a representative designated by the government of the 
nation originally selected, subject to preliminary con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General. 

Nomination of individuals will probably take place 
during the forthcoming session of the General As- 
sembly, and a special Council session will be held 
during the Assembly’s session to consider the nomi- 
nations. 


New Commissions 


Two new commissions were established by the Coun- 
cil during its third session. 


Population Commission: The terms of reference 
of the Population Commission are to study and advise 
the Council on: 


Population changes; factors associated with such 
changes. and policies designed to influence these 
factors; 

Inter-relationship of economic and social conditions 
and population trends; 

Migratory movements of populations and factors as. 
sociated with such movements; 

Any other population problems on which the prin. 
cipal or subsidiary organs of the United Nations or the 
Specialized Agencies may seek advice. 

The first task of the Population Commission will 
be to draw up, with all reasonable speed, and submit 
to the Council for approval, a specific program of 
work taking into account any modifications in the 
terms of reference which the Commission may wish to 
recommend. 


Fiscal Commission: Acting upon the proposal by 
the representative of Colombia, the Council estab- 
lished a Fiscal Commission to study the problems of 
public finance that are of international or collective in- 
terest. It will offer guidance in its field to the Council, 
the other organs of the United Nations and the Mem- 
ber states. 

Its activities will consist in the formulation of prin- 
ciples of financial legislation and administration, the 
preparation of draft tax treaties and the presentation 
of scientific reports, as well as practical recommenda- 
tions on current fiscal problems. This work will be 
carried out in co-operation with the other Commis- 
sions of the Council and the Specialized Agencies. 


The Fiscal Division of the Secretariat is to serve as 
an international clearing house for governments and 
international institutions on taxation, government re- 
ceipts and expenditures and public debt. 


Sub-Commissions of the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission: In recognition of the importance 
of an expanding and well-balanced economy for the 
maintenance of world peace, the Economic and Social 
Council decided to establish two standing sub-commis- 
sions of the Economic and Employment Commission, 
each to have a membership of seven. 

The tasks of the Sub-Commission on Employment 
and Economic Stability will be: To study national and 
international full employment policies and fluctuations 
in economic activity; to analyze the causes of these 
fluctuations, and to advise the Commission on the 
most appropriate methods of promoting full employ- 
ment and economic stability. 


The Sub-Commission on Economic Development was 
set up to study and advise the Commission on the 
principles and problems of long-term economic devel- 
opment with particular attention to the inadequately 
developed parts of the world, and having the follow- 
ing objectives: promoting the fullest and most effective 
utilization of natural resources, labor and capital; 
raising the level of consumption, and studying the 
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Commission 


EcoNoMIC AND EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 
(15 Members) 


For Two Years: 9. India 
1. Belgium 10. Norway 
2. Brazil For Four Years: 
3. France 11. Australia 
4. Poland 12. Byelorussian S.S.R. 
5. United Kingdom 13. Cuba 
For Three Years: 14. Union of Soviet So- 
6. Canada cialist Republics 
7. China 15. United States 


8. Czechoslovakia 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
(15 Members) 


For Two Years: 9. Norway 

1. Brazil 10. Union of South Africa 

2. India For Four Years: 

3. Netherlands 11. Czechoslovakia 

1. Poland 12 Egypt 

5. United Kingdom 13. Union of Soviet So- 
For Three Years: cialist Republics 

6. Chile 14. United States 

7. China 15. Yugoslavia 

8. France 


STATISTICAL COMMISSION 
(12 Members) 


For Two Years: 6. India 
1. China 7. Mexico 
2. Netherlands 8. Ukrainian S.S.R. 
3. Union of Soviet So- | For Four Years: 
cialist Republics 9. France 
1. United States 10. Norway 
For Three Years: 11. Turkey 
5. Canada 12. United Kingdom 


Human Ricuts CoMMISSION 
(18 Members) 


For Two Years: 10. Iran 
1. Byelorussian S.S.R. 11. Ukrainian S.S.R. 
2. China 12. Union of Soviet So- 
3. Lebanon cialist Republics 
4. Panama For Four Years: 
5. United Kingdom 13. Australia 
6. Uruguay 14. Belgium 

For Three Years: 15. Chile 
7. France 16. Philippine Comm. 
8. Egypt 17. United States 
9. India 18. Yugoslavia 


SoctAL COMMISSION 
(18 Members) 


For Two Years: 1. Union of South Africa 
1. Czechoslovakia 5. Union of Soviet So- 
2. France cialist Republics 
3. Greece 6. United States 


effects of industrialization and changes of a tech- 
nological order upon the world economic situation. 
The Council decided that the members of the two 
Sub-Commissions should be selected by the Commis- 
sion. in consultation with the Secretary-General, and 
subject to the consent of the governments of the coun- 
tries of which the persons are nationals. Not more 
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Membership 


For Three Years: For Four Years: 
7. Colombia 13. Canada 
8. Netheriands 14. China 
9. New Zealand 15. Denmark 
10. Peru 16. Ecuador 
11. United Kingdom 17. Iraq 
12. Yugoslavia 18. Poland 


COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 
(15 Members) 


For Two Years: 8. Union of Soviet So- 
1. Austratia cialist Republics 
2. Byelorussian S. S. R. 9. United Kingdom 
3. China 10. United States 
4. India For Four Years: 
5. Guatemala 11. Costa Rica 
For Three Years: 12. Denmack 
6. Mexico 13. France 
7. Syria 14. Turkey 


15. Venezuela 


FiscaL COMMISSION 
(11 Members) 


For Two Years: 9. Poland 
1. Belgium 10. Union of Soviet So- 
2. Czechosiovakia cialist Republics 
3. India For Four Years: 
4. New Zealand 11. China 
5. United States 12. France 
For Three Years: 13. Ukrainian S.S.R. 
6. Colombia 14. Union of South Africa 
7. Cuba 15. United Kingdom 
8. Lebanon 


PoPpuLATION COMMISSION 
(12 Members) 


For Two Years: 6. Canada 
1. China _ 7. France 
2.Union of Soviet So- 8. Ukrainian S.S.R. 
cialist Republics For Four Years: 
3. United Kingdom 9. Brazil 
‘tL. United States 10. Netherlands 
For Three Years: 11. Peru 
5. Australia 12. Yugoslavia 


THE Commission on Narcotic Drucs has the 
following membership, which was determined 
during the Council’s first session: 


Canada Peru 

China Poland 

Egypt Turkey 

France United Kingdom 

India United States of America 
Iran Union of Soviet Socialist 
Mexico Republics 

Netherlands Yugoslavia 


than one person shall be selected from any single 
country. 

With regard to the participation by Specialized 
Agencies and non-governmental organizations in the 
work of the Sub-Commissions, it was agreed to post- 
pone final decision until the Council’s fourth session. 

As soon as the Economic and Employment Commis- 
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sion meets, one of its immediate tasks will be to elect 
the members of the two Sub-Commissions, in order 
that they may start work as soon as possible, 


Other Items 


Several other items were also taken up during the 
session which closed last week. These included: 


Non-Governmental Organizations: On September 
28, the Council assigned to its Committee on Arrange- 
ments for Consultation with the Non-Governmental 
Organizations an additional task; in addition to exam- 
ining and making recommendations on applications 
for consultative status the Committee is now also to 
consult with organizations once they have been 
admitted. 

The first consultation was with the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, which now has over 71,000,000 
members in 64 countries. This meeting, held on Octo- 
ber 2. was devoted to a consideration of the desires of 
the WFTU regarding the arrangements for consulta- 
tion. During the discussion at this meeting it became 
clear that the arrangements decided upon by the Coun- 
cil on June 21, 1946 provided the means by which 
nearly every request of the WFTU could be met. It 
was mutually agreed that if the co-operative spirit 
which prevailed throughout this first meeting con- 
tinued in the future, it would be possible to arrive at 
close and fruitful co-operation between the Council and 
the WFTU. 

It was decided to postpone decision on the numer- 
ous applications which had been received until the next 
session of the Council, not only because of their num- 
ber but also because of the likelihood that many addi- 
tional applications would be made, and there would 
be need to consider the applications as a whole. How- 
ever, the Council did decide at its third session to 
grant the International Chamber of Commerce the top 
category of consultative status. 

It was decided that the status of all organizations 
having consultative status should be reviewed bien- 
nially. 

It was suggested that organizations having the same 
views on particular subjects should consider the pos- 
sibility of forming liaison committees for purposes of 
consultation with the Council. 


Research laboratories: During the last two meet- 
ings of its third session, the Council discussed and 
adopted a Resolution presented by the French delega- 
tion concerning the aspects of the creation of re- 
search laboratories by the United Nations. 

The Resolution as adopted points out that a certain 
amount of research work can only be done rationally 
on an international scale, and that scientific research 
work concerning the development of human knowl- 
edge, and particularly concerning public health, 
would be considerably improved if undertaken on an 
international scale. 


Therefore the Council requested the Secretary-Gen. 
eral to consult UNESCO and other specialized instj- 
tutions, and submit to the Economic and Social Coun. 
cil, if possible during its next session, a general re. 
port on all questions which might arise concerning 
establishment of United Nations laboratories. 


Passports and Frontier formalities: A United 
Kingdom Resolution was adopted requesting the Sec- 
retary-General to convene a meeting of experts to pre- 
pare for a world conference on passports and frontier 
formalities. 


World Health Organization: The Council also 
adopted a resolution requesting the General Assembly 
to approve a United Nations loan or grant of $300,000 
to be put at the disposal of the Interim Commission 
of the World Health Organization to cover its ex- 
penses for the current year, and in addition a loan or 
grant of $1,000,000 for financing during the year 1947 
the activities of the Interim Commission or the World 
Health Organization. In addition, the Council rec- 
ommended to the General Assembly that it take meas- 
ures to ensure the earliest possible entry into force of 


the WHO. 


Statistical Conference: The Lebanese delegate to 
the Council drew attention to the fact that during the 
latter part of 1947 there will be a number of impor- 
tant international meetings held in the United States 
relating to statistical matters. He therefore pro- 
posed that the Secretary-General, in consultation with 
the Statistical Commission, should explore “with those 
responsible for the organization of such meetings and 
with the appropriate specialized agencies, the practi- 
cability and desirability of co-ordinating the arrange- 
ment being made in such a manner as to constitute a 
World Statistical Congress in September, 1947 under 
the aegis of the Economic and Social Council and to 
make a report and recommendations on this matter to 
the Council” at its next meeting. The Council adopted 
this Resolution unanimously. 


The FAO: The Conference of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, at its second session held at 
Copenhagen last month, recommended that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council send two representatives to 
the Preparatory Commission for the World Food 
Board, one of whom should speak particularly on be- 
half of the Preparatory Committee on Trade and Em- 
ployment. 


Accordingly, the Council requested the Secretary- 
General to appoint a representative to take part in the 
deliberations of the Preparatory Commission who will 
speak specially for the Preparatory Committee of the 
International Conference on Trade and Employment, 
and appointed the Chairman of the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission (or an alternate designated by 
him) as the other representative. 
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Security Council: 
—__—_—_———" 


First Report to General Assembly 


Initial six months reviewed 


Tue Security Council, organ of the United Nations 
entrusted with the primary responsibility for preserv- 
ing international peace and security, gave an account 
of the first six months of its work in a report to the 
General Assembly which was published on October 
ai 

From the first meeting in London on January 17, 
1946, the Council, which is in continuous session, had 
up to July 15 held 50 meetings at which five ques- 
tions were dealt with. 

The report, which is a document of 151 pages, pre- 
sents a concise and authoritative summary of the 
Council’s proceedings and decisions on these issues. 
It also covers the work of that important subsidiary 
of the Council, the Military Staff Committee. 

The report is submitted in accordance with the fol- 
lowing articles of the Charter of the United Nations: 

Article 24 (3)— 

“The Security Council shal] submit annual and, 
when necessary, special reports to the General Assem- 
bly for its consideration.” 

Article 15 (1) — 

“The General Assembly shall receive and consider 
annual and special reports from the Security Council; 
these reports shall include an account of the measures 
that the Security Council has decided upon or taken 
to maintain international peace and security.” 

In fulfilling its primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, the Coun- 
cil had dealt with the following questions by July 15: 


(a) The Iranian question, of which the Council 
remains seized. 

In a letter dated January 19, 1946, the head of the 
lranian delegation to the United Nations stated that 
because of interferences of the U.S.S.R., through the 
medium of its officials and armed forces, in the inter- 
nal affairs of Iran, a situation had arisen which might 
lead to international friction. The letter requested that 
the matter be brought to the attention of the Security 
Council so that the Council might investigate the situa- 
tion and recommend appropriate terms of settlement. 

On May 22 the Council adopted the following reso- 
lution by nine votes to one: 

“The discussion of the Iranian question is adjourned 
until a date in the near future, the Council to be called 
together at the request of any of its Members.” 


(b) The Greek question, which was considered as 


closed. 
By letter dated January 21, 1946, the acting chief of 
the U.S.S.R, delegation requested the Security Council 
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to d'scuss the situation in Greece on the grounds that 
the presence of British troops in Greece after the ier- 
mination of the war meant interference in the internal 
affairs of Greece and caused extraordinary tension 
fraught with grave consequences both for the Greek 
people and for the maintenance of peace and security. 

The Greek question was considered by the Council 
on February 1. At the conclusion of the discussion the 
President summed up the views of the Members in the 
following statement: 

“I feel we should take note of the declaration made 
before the Security Council by the representatives of 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and Greece, 
and also the views expressed by representatives of the 
following Members of the Security Council: the United 
States of America, France, China, Australia, Poland. 
the Netherlands, Egypt and Brazil in regard to the 
question of the presence of British troops in Greece, 
as recorded in the proceedings of the Council and con- 
sider the matter as closed.” 


(c) The Indonesian question, which was closed. 

By letter dated January 21, 1946, the representative 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. drew the attention of the Secu- 
rity Council to the fact that military action had been 
directed against the local population by the British 
and Japanese forces in Indonesia, and it was the opin- 
ion of his Government that this situation threatened 
the maintenance of international peace and security. 
He felt the Security Council should carry out the nec- 
essary investigation and take measures provided for in 
the Charter. 

The communication was considered on February 7, 
and on February 11] the representative of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. proposed that the Security Council should set 
up a commission consisting of representatives of the 
United States, U.S.S.R., China, United Kingdom and 
the Netherlands to carry out an inquiry on the spot, 
establish peace in Indonesia and report to the Council 
on the result of its work. 

The proposal was put to a vote on February 13 and 
was lost. Likewise a proposal by the representative 
of Egypt. that the Council declare that it was clearly 
understood that British troops in Indonesia should not 
be used in any circumstances against the National Indo- 
nesian movement and that they would be withdrawn 
as soon as the strictly limited purpose which brought 
about their presence had been accomplished, did not 
obtain the required number of votes. 

‘ An amendment to the Egyptian proposal which had 
been moved by the representative of the U.S.S.R. was 
also not carried. It proposed that, with a view to 
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clarifying the situation in Indonesia and the re-estab- 
lishment of peace, a commission should be sent to 
Indonesia consisting of the representatives of China, 
the Netherlands, United Kingdom, United States and 
U.S.S.R. 


(d) The Syrian and Lebanese question, from 
which the Council passed on to the next item on the 
Agenda and of which the Council is no longer seized. 

By letter dated February 4, 1946, the heads of the 
Lebanese and Syrian de legations to the United Na- 
tions brought to the attention of the Council the 
presence os French and British troops in Syria and 
the Lebanon. The letter stated that the Governments 
of Syria and the Lebanon had expected that these 
foreign troops would be withdrawn immediately on 
the cessation of hostilities with Germany and Japan, 
but that a Franco-British agreement of December 13, 
1945, made the withdrawal of troops subject to con- 
ditions which were inconsistent with the spirit and 
the letter of the Charter. 

Seven representatives voted in favor of a resolution 
proposed by the United States representative, but it 
was not carried since the representative of the 
U.S.S.R., a permanent Member, stated that he voted 
against it. The representatives of France and the 
United Kingdom abstained from voting. 

The United States proposal was that the Council 
should take note of the statements that had been made; 
express its confidence that foreign troops in Syria and 
the Lebanon would be withdrawn as soon as practic- 
able and that negotiations to that end would be under- 
taken without delay; and that the Council should re- 
quest the parties to inform it of the results of the 
negotiations. 

The representatives of France and the United King- 
dom stated that although the United States resolution 
had not been legally adopted, their Governments 
would give effect to the majority decision of the 
Council. The Council then passed on to the next item 
and was no longer seized of the question. 


(e) The Spanish question, of which the Council 
remains seized. 

By letters dated April 8 and 9, 1946, the representa- 
tive of Poland requested the Council to place on its 
Agenda the situation arising from the existence and 
activities of the Franco regime in Spain, for consid- 
eration and for adoption of such measures as are pro- 
vided for in the Charter. 

On April 29 the Council appointed a sub-committee 
to inquire into the situation. 

On June 28 the Council adopted a resolution which 
stated that the investigation of the sub-committee had 
fully confirmed the facts which led to the condemna- 
tion of the Franco regime by the Potsdam and San 
Francisco Conferences, the General Assembly at the 
first part of its first session, and by the Security Coun- 
cil by resolution of April 29. 
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The resolution then said: 


“The Security Council decides to keep the situation 
in Spain under continuous observation and maintain 
it upon the list of matters of which it is seized in order 
that it will be at all times ready to take such measures 
as may become necessary to maintain international 
peace and security. Any member of the Security 
Council may bring the matter up for consideration by 
the Council at any time.” 


Military Staff Committee 


Part II of the report is on the Military Staff Com. 
mittee. It states that at its second meeting the Council 
adopted the following directive to the Military Staff 
Committee: 

“1. The Security Council requests the pe: manent 
Members of the Security Council to direct theic (niefs 
of Staff to meet, or to appoint representative’. who 
shall meet, at (place) on (date) ; 


“2. The Security Council directs that the ‘hiefs 
of Staff or their representatives. when so asse. bled, 
shall constitute the Military Staff Committee ¢« ‘erred 
to above; and 

“3. The Security Council directs the Milite. Staff 
Committee thereupon, as its first task, to cx v up 
proposals for its organization (including the . »pro- 
priate secretarial staff) and procedure, and ic ubmit 
these proposals to the Security Council.” 

The Council had decided, the report cont:r. 3, to 
include in its report the following informatior _ hich 


it had received from the Military Staff Com... 


Committee meetings 


“The Military Staff Committee first met in London 
on February 3, 1946, and adjourned on Febrvary 14 
pending the move of the Security Council to New 
York. The Military Staff Committee met aga:n in the 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York, on March 25, the 
same date as the Security Council assemblec at the 
interim site at Hunter College and has sin _ been 
functioning continuously. 


Draft Statute and Draft Rules of Procedui e 


“The Military Staff Committee has submitted to the 
Security Council a draft Statute and Rules o! Proce- 
dure for the Committee which have been referred to 
the Committee of Experts for examination. The Draft 
Statute and the Draft Rules of Procedure are also mat- 
ters which have been taken up in correspondence be- 
tween the Secretary-General and the Military Staff 
Committee. The Military Staff Committee has not yet 
arrived at an unanimous opinion on all the questions 
touched upon in the Secretary-General’s letter. Amend- 
ments and additions to the Draft Statute and Draft 
Rules of Procedure of the Military Staff Con.mittee 
will be presented on certain questions raised by the 
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Secretary-General before the Military Staff Committee. 
Pending final approval the original texts formulated in 
London have been adopted provisionally. 


Examination of Article 43 


“The Security Council at its 23rd meeting on Febru- 
ary 16, 1946, directed the Military Staff Committee, as 
its first task, to examine from the military point of 
view the provisions of Article 43 of the Charter and 
to submit the results of the study and any recom- 
mendations to the Security Council in due course. . . 

“The Military Staff Committee decided that as a first 
step towards the accomplishment of its task it should 
formulate recommendations to the Security Council as 
to the basic principles which should govern the organi- 
zatic: of the United Nations Forces, further action to 
be postponed until its report to the Security Council 
had Leen approved. Accordingly, the Military Staff 
Comm: ttee formed a sub-committee to formulate recom- 
mend: ‘tis. 

“T} - sub-committee first met on March 28, and four 
delega:ions submitted their views to this sub-committee 
by Ap i! 3. On July 15, 1946, the Soviet delegation was 
still st dying the problem, and was not ready, at that 
time, ~ submit its views. [The Soviet delegation sub- 
mittec iis views in September, and the sub-committee 
resum :d its work]. 

“Th various delegations are continuing to study 
this m iier, and therefore the Military Staff Committee 


is no et ready to submit its recommendations con- 


cerning the basic principles of the organization of the 
United Nations Forces. 


Standard form of agreement 


“The Military Staff Committee also paid attention to 
the possibility of preparing a standard form of agree- 
ment between the Security Council and the Member 
Nations of the United Nations concerning the provi- 
sion of security forces. A sub-committee has been set 
up which is about to commence studying this 
question.” 


Non-governmental communications 


At the meeting of the Council on February 1, the 
President drew attention to the number of communica- 
tions which had been received from non-governmental 
bodies and individuals in reference to matters on the 
Agenda. The Council adopted his suggestion that the 
Committee of Experts be requested to recommend a 
procedure to be followed in dealing with these com- 
munications. 

On April 9 the Council adopted provisionally the 
recommendation of the Committee of Experts that a list 
of all communications from private individuals and 
non-governmental bodies relating to matters of which 
the Council was seized should be circulated to all rep- 
resentatives on the Council and that a copy of any 
communication on this list should be given by the 
Secretariat to any representative at his request. 


World Trade and Employment 


Preparatory Committee to meet in London 


Ax important step towards freeing the productive 
forces 9. the world may be taken as the result of the 
meetin, of the Preparatory Committee ‘of the Inter- 
nationa' Trade and Employment Conference, which 
comme~ :es in London on October 15. The Conference 
will pi vide the first post-war opportunity of discuss- 
ing emtloyment and trade problems affecting the 
world « large. 


Delegates of the 19 nations who were elected by the 
Economic and Social Council to the Preparatory Com- 
mittee, will participate in the forthcoming Conference. 
The Governments invited are: Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, South Africa, U.S.S.R.. the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

It is expected that Belgium and Luxembourg, who 
form an economic union, will make arrangements for 
joint representation at the Committee’s meeting. 

The . initiative in promoting this subject was 
taken by the United States Government. In December 
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1945 it published and transmitted to other Govern- 
ments for their consideration a document entitled 
“Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and Em- 
ployment.” 

These proposals put forward the idea that there 
should be established an international trade organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, the members of which 
would agree to conduct their commercial relations in 
accordance with rules to be set forth in the charter of 
the organization. In response to this initiative of the 
United States, the Governments of several countries 
expressed their general agreement with the proposals. 

The creation of the Preparatory Committee of the 
International Conference on Trade and Employment 
goes back to the first session of the Economic and 
Social Council in London. 

By a resolution of February 18, 1946, the Council 
adopted a United States motion to “call an Interna- 
tional Conference on Trade and Employment . . . for 
the purpose of promoting the expansion of production. 
exchange and consumption of goods,” and established 
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the Preparatory Committee consisting of the above- 
named countries. 

At the second session of the Economic and Social 
Council, in New York, the Secretary-General an- 
nounced on May 28 that arrangements were being 
made for the Preparatory Committee to meet in Lon- 
don on October 15, and that the International Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment itself would not be 
held until next year. 

The main subjects for the consideration of this pre- 
paratory meeting are also laid down in the Economic 
and Social Council’s resolution of February 18. They 
are: 


“ 


(a) International agreement relating to the 
achievement and maintenance of high stable levels of 
employment and economic activity. 

“(b) International agreement relating to regula- 
tions, restrictions and discriminations affecting inter- 
national trade. 

“(c) International agreement relating to restrictive 
business practices. 

““(d) International agreement relating to inter-gov- 
ernmental commodity arrangements. 

‘““(e) Establishment of an International Trade Or- 
ganization, as a specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions, having responsibilities in the fields of (b). (c) 
and (d) above.” 


Proposed charter 


The United States Government has drawn up a sug- 
gested charter for the Organization and this has been 
studied by the Secretariat of the United Nations and 
by Member Governments. This charter is the most 
comprehensive document before the Preparatory Com- 
mittee. 

It proposes that an International Trade Organiza- 
tion should be established to “stand beside the existing 
international agencies dealing with currency, invest- 
ment, agriculture, labour and civil aviation.” 

Since high and stable levels of employment are a 
necessary condition for an enlarged volume of trade, 
and since problems of trade and employment are to be 
considered jointly, the document advances following 
propositions. 

In all countries. the document states, high and stable 
employment is a main condition for the attainment of 
satisfactory levels of living. The attainment of ap- 
proximately full employment by the major industrial 
and trading nations, and its maintenance on a reason- 
abiy assured basis, are essential to the expansion of 
international trade on whicn the full prosperity of 
these and other nations depends; to the full realization 
o: the objectives of all liberal international agree- 
ments in such fields as commercial policy, commodity 
problems, restrictive business practices, monetary sta- 
bilization, and investment; and therefore, to the pres- 
ervation of world peace and security. 

Domestic programs to expand employment should 
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be consistent with realization of the purposes of liberal 
international agreements and compatible with the eco. 
nomic well-being of other nations, 


It is recognized says the document, that the adop. 
tion of the Bretton Woods Agreements (relating to 
the Bank and Fund) and of measures to reduce re- 
strictions on trade will contribute substantially to the 
maintenance of productive employment. 


The United Nations, the document points out, have 
pledged, in the Charter to take joint and separate ac- 
tion in cooperation with the Organization to achieve 
the economic and social purposes of the United Na- 
tions. including higher standards of living, full em. 
ployment, and conditions of economic and _ social 
progress and development 


Principles to be accepted 


In order to achieve these aims, the U. S. document 
proposes that each of the signatory nations should 
agree to take action designed to achieve and maintain 
full employment within its own jurisdiction, through 
measures appropriate to its political and economic in- 
stitutions. 


They should pledge not to seek to maintain employ- 
ment through measures which are likely to create 
unemployment in other countries or which are incom- 
patible with international undertakings designed to 
promote an expanding volume of international trade 
and investment in accordance with comparative effi- 
ciencies of production. 


Signatory nations will make arrangements, both in- 
dividually and collaboratively under the general 
sponsorship of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, for the collection, analysis, and ex- 
change of information on employment problems, 
trends, and policies. 


Signatory nations will, under the general sponsor- 
ship of the Economic and Social Council, consult regu- 
larly on employment problems and hold special 
conferences in case of threat of widespread unemploy- 
ment. 


The general commercial policy of the proposed Or- 
ganization should be directed towards arrangements 
for the substantial reduction of tariffs and the elimina- 
tion of tariff preferences, to the general elimination of 
quantitative restrictions safeguarding, however, the 
balance of payments, and towards the consideration of 
commodities in surplus supply. 


Finally, the U. S. proposed charter includes among 
the functions of the Organization the collection, 
analyzing, and publishing of information relating to 
general commercial policy, to the prevention of re- 
strictive business practices, to inter-governmental com- 
modity arrangements and on international trade and 
commercial policy. 
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Human Rights Information Groups 


Members invited to consider possibility 


Ox September 30, 1946, the Secretary-General sent a 
letter to the Heads of Member Governments inviting 
their attention to the following part of a resolution 
adopted by the Economic and Social Council on June 
21. 1946: 

“Members of the United Nations are invited to con- 
sider the desirability of establishing information 
sroups or local human rights committees within their 
respective countries to collaborate with them in further- 
ing the work of the Commission on Human Rights.” 

This text was unanimously adopted by the Nuclear 
Commission on Human Rights last spring under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. The discus- 
sion of the Commission showed how the proposed 
committees could, among other things, help the Com- 
mission on Human Rights to obtain valuable informa- 
tion on the way human rights were respected in the 
various courts of justice set up in many countries to 
try war criminals and traitors. 

The original suggestion was made by Professor 
Rene Cassin (France) on May 8. 

In summarizing Prof. Cassin’s proposal, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Chairman of the Commission, said that 
such committees could transmit periodically informa- 
tion to the Commission on Human Rights on the ob- 
servance of human rights in their country both in 
their legal system and their jurisdictional and adminis- 
trative practice. 

Citing that one of the purposes of the United Na- 
lions, as expressed in Article 1 of the Charter, is to 
promote and encourage respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all, without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion, the Secretary- 
General’s letter points out that provisions relating to 
human rights are also to be found in Articles 35, 55, 
68. and 76. “In particular, Article 55 stipulates that, 
with a view to the creation of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, the United Nations shall promote (among 
other things) : “c. universal respect for, and observance 
of. human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or re- 
ligion.” By Article 56, moreover, all Members pledge 
themselves to take joint and separate action in co- 
operation with the Organization for the achievement 
of this purpose. 

“The Economic and Social Council is empowered 
by Article 62 of the Charter to make recommendations 
for the purpose of promoting respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all. To assist it in this function, the Council, in 
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accordance with the provisions of Article 68 of the 
Charter, has set up a Commission on Human Rights. 

“The Nuclear Commission on Human Rights met 
from 29 April to 20 May 1946, and on 21 May made 
a report to the Economic and Social Council. On 21 
June, during its second session, the Council adopted a 
resolution on the basis of this report.” 

The letter then drew the Governments’ attention 
to the part of the resolution quoted above. 


Articles Cited in Secretary-General’s 
Letter 


Article 1 


The Purposes of the United Nations are: ... 3. To 
achieve international cooperation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural, or humani- 
tarian character, and in promoting and encouraging re- 
spect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 


religion; 
Article 35 

1. Any Member of the United Nations may bring 
any dispute, or any situation of the nature referred to 
in Article 34, to the attention of the Security Council 
or of the General Assembly. 

2. A state which is not a Member of the United 
Nations may bring to the attention of the Security 
Council or of the General Assembly any dispute to 
which it is a party if it accepts in advance, for the 
purposes of the dispute, the obligations of pacific settle- 
ment provided in the present Charter. 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in re- 
spect of matters brought to its attention under this 
Article will be subject to the provisions of Articles 11] 
and 12. 


Article 56 


All Members pledge themselves to take joint and 
separate action in cooperation with the Organization 
for the achievement of the purposes set forth in 
Article 55. 


Article 62 


It [the Economic and Social Council] may make 
recommendations for the purpose of promoting respect 
for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all. 


Article 68 


The Economic and Social Council shall set up com- 
missions in economic and social fields and for the pro- 
motion of human rights, and such other commissions 
as may be required for the performance of its functions. 


Article 76 

The basic objectives of the trusteeship system, in 
accordance with the Purposes of the United Nations 
laid down in Article 1 of the present Charter, shall 
be: . . . ¢. to encourage respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion, and to encourage 
recognition of the interdependence of the peoples of 
the world; 
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The Bank and Fund 








Bretton Woods organizations now operating agencies 


ST ue initial period of building the structures of 
the Fund and Bank is at an end,” said John W. Sny- 
der, Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
first Chairman of the Boards of Governors of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development when he convened 
the first annual meeting of the Boards of Governors 
of the Fund and the Bank on September 27. 

“From now on they will be operating agencies for 
their appointed fields. If I may be permitted to ex- 
press the keynote of this . . . meeting . . . it is this: 


let us lose no time in speedily activating the Fund 
and the Bank as effective instruments in a world 


sorely in need of their services.” 

The meetings adjourned on October 3, having ap- 
proved several new applications for membership in the 
two organizations, agreed on several important policy 


































Belgium 






New Zealand 















Members of the Bank and Fund * 





** Not a member of the Bank. 


Iceland 


Bolivia India 
Brazil Iran 
Canada Iraq 

Chile Luxembourg 
China Mexico 
Colombia** Netherlands 
Costa Rica Nicaragua 
Cuba Norway 
Czechoslovakia Panama 
Denmark Paraguay 
Dominican Republic Peru 


Ecuador Philippine Common- 
Egypt wealth 

El Salvador Poland 

Ethiopia Union of South Africa 
France United Kingdom 
Greece United States 
Guatemala Uruguay 

Honduras Yugoslavia 


* The following nations, participants at the Bretton 
Woods Conference, are not members: 


Australia Union of Soviet Socialist 
Haiti Republics 
Liberia Venezuela 








The Members of the Boards of Governors of the Bank 
last week approved the applications for admission of 
Italy, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey. These countries 
have until April 15, 1947 to accept membership on the 
conditions approved by the Boards of Governors. 






and administrative questions, and elected Dr. Hugh 
Dalton, Chancellor of the Exchequer of the United 
Kingdom as Chairman of the Boards of Governors for 
the coming year. succeeding Mr. Snyder. The next 
annual meeting will be held in London in September, 
1947. 

Created as a result of the United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Conference held in July 1944 at Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire, the Fund and the Bank were 
designed to help in the solution of two major prob- 
lems of economic peace: first, how to reconstruct and 
develop the productive capacity which many nations 
need in order to achieve a stable economic equili- 
brium, and second how to create stable currency and 
exchange conditions so that each nation can freely 
and safely trade its products for goods which it can- 
not itself produce. The two problems are basically 
indivisible. It would serve little purpose to enable a 
country to develop its resources and produce a sur- 
plus of goods if that surplus could not then be ex- 
changed for other needed commodities. 


Role of the Bank and fund 


The International Monetary Fund was proposed at 
Bretton Woods as the machinery for establishing the 
stable relations between currencies, and the mutual 
confidence between countries in each other’s currencies 
which is required to facilitate the large-scale multi- 
lateral exchange of goods and services among nations. 


It was anticipated at Bretton Woods that there 
would be a special need, as soon as hostilities ceased, 
to create some organization by which countries not 
devastated by war and occupation might invest their 
capital assets under conditions of reasonable security 
in order to re-establish the machinery of production 
in the ravaged lands for the benefit of all. This is one 
of the two tasks of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

Parallel with the need for development and _recon- 
struction in war-stricken areas is the problem of de- 
veloping the productive resources of the many unde- 
veloped areas of the world, which possess untapped 
resources and could be developed not only for the 
benefit of their local population, but for the rest of 
mankind as well. Development of these areas will 
raise their purchasing power and enable them to im- 
port larger quantities of the products of others. Pro- 
vision of capital with which to develop these areas is 
the second task of the Bank. 

The International Bank and Fund are complemen- 
tary; without the Fund to oil the wheels of interna- 
tional trade. the best efforts of the Bank to revive and 
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develop production in certain regions would probably 
prove futile, Similarly, without the Bank to stimulate 
production, the Fund would certainly be inadequate 
to achieve its purpose—the stabilization of member 


currencies. 


How the Fund will operate 


The Fund is not intended to be a panacea for all the 
monetary ills of the world but to function rather as a 
shock absorber. No nation whose international eco- 
nomic position is permanently unbalanced will be able 
to rely on the Fund to make up its foreign trade defi- 
cits indefinitely, nor will the Fund alone be sufficient 
to ensure a smooth flow of goods and services through- 
out the world. But what the Fund can do and is in- 
tended to do is to cushion members against temporary 
dislocations in the field of foreign trade. thereby mak- 
ing it unnecessary for them to resort to the extreme 
measures to maintain their foreign trade balance that 
led many countries to surround themselves with trade 
and currency barriers. 


The three main provisions of the Fund are as fol- 
lows: 


1. The members agree to abide by certain obliga- 
tions with respect to their currency dealings which are 
deemed necessary to keep the world currency market 
stable and to promote the flow of foreign trade. 
Among the most important of these obligations are a 
pledge not to change the gold value of national cur- 
rencies except under certain specific conditions and 
only after consultation with the Fund; an obligation 
to make proceeds of international iransactions freely 
convertible into other currencies as rapidly as pos- 
sible; and an undertaking to refrain from discrimina- 
tory currency arrangements and multiple currency 
practices ; 


2. In order to enable members to fulfill these obli- 
gations, the member nations are to set up a perma- 
nent international pool, to be composed partly of 
gold, partly of the various national currencies of the 
participating nations; 

3. Member nations will be permitted to buy from 
this pool limited amounts of such foreign currencies 
as they may need to pay off legitimate trade balances. 
They can do this by paying into the Fund an equiva- 
lent amount of their own currencies. 


The authorized size of the Fund is $8,800,000,000. 
to be subscribed by members in accordance with a 
fixed schedule of appropriate quotas. Under its pres- 
ent constituted membership the total quotas, exclusive 
of countries whose applications for membership were 
approved at the first annual meeting and of certain 
increases in quotas recently authorized, amount to 
$7.397,500,000. The size of these quotas has a special 
importance, as it is used as the basis for determining: 
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International Monetary Fund Quotas 
as of September 27, 1946 


Amount 
(In millions Per cent 
Country of dollars) of total 


United States 5 be 37.2 
United Kingdom ; 17.6 
China 5: 7A 
France 4: 6.1 
India 5.4 
Canada E 4.1 
Netherlands Zi aot 
Belgium 22: 3.0 
Latin America. total Kf 6.3 
Other countries 9.1 


100.0 


1. The amount of resources which each member is 
called on to place at the disposal of the Fund; 

2. The amount of foreign exchange which each 
member will ordinarily be able to purchase from the 
Fund; 

3. The voice which each member will have in the 
administration of the Fund. 


In general, each member in good standing will be 
permitted during any 12-month period to purchase 
from the Fund, in exchange for equivalent amounts of 
its own currency, foreign currencies of a total value 
not to exceed one-fourth of its original quota. The 
maximum limit of such purchases is 200 per cent of 
the country’s quota. This provision is designed to 
keep any nation from using the Fund to meet its bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits year after year, without mak- 
ing a determined effort to balance its foreign trade. 

The Fund was not created to provide resources to 
meet a basic deficit in the international economic posi- 
tion of its members, but only to provide a “breathing 
space” to prevent short-term dislocations from leading 
to restrictive measures which tend to spread from 
country to country. This limitation on the scope of 
the Fund has been stated in its First Annual Report 
as follows: 


“It would be a serious mistake to regard the Fund 
as capable by itself of solving the economic problems 
the world now faces. It has neither the power nor the 
resources to do this, nor was it designed for this pur- 
pose. The function of the Fund is to aid members 
in maintaining arrangements that promote the bal- 
anced expansion of international trade and investment 
and in this way contribute to the maintenance of high 
levels of employment and real income. While the 
Fund can be of help in this direction, the attainment 
of these ultimate objectives—high levels of employ- 
ment and production—must in the end depend upon 
the pursuit of appropriate national economic policies 
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and upon the solution of other international economic 
and political problems. No monetary organization, 
however ably devised, can be a substitute for wise 
policies in the national and international sphere.” 


The Fund’s Management 


Each member of the Fund is entitled to one vote for 
every $100,000 of its quota, in addition to 250 initial 
votes which all members receive regardless of the size 
of their quotas. 

Like the allotment of voting strength, the basis on 
which the Fund is governed again takes cognizance of 
the fact that a large share of its total resources will 
be contributed by a few members, and that these 
therefore should be given a proportionately heavier 
voice in administrative matters. 

All powers of the Fund are vested in a Board of 
Governors, consisting of one governor and one alter- 
nate appointed hy each member. Members may desig- 
nate governors by any method they choose and may 
reappoint or relieve them at will, but the basic term 
of appointment is five years. Governors and alternates 
serve without compensation from the Fund. 

More immediate supervision of the general opera- 
tions of the Fund is provided by a Board of Executive 
Directors, of whom there shall always be at least 12. 
Five of this number are appointed by the five members 
having the largest national quotas (at present the 
United States, the United Kingdom, China, France 
and India). As originally planned at Bretton Woods, 
the five largest quotas were to be assigned to: the 
United States, the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., 
China and France respectively, The U.S.S.R. has not. 
however, subscribed to the Bank and Fund Agree- 
ments, and the position of the fifth appointed director 
on the Board has therefore been assigned to India. 
Should the U.S.S.R. join, India’s directors in the two 
organizations would serve the duration of their terms. 
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The day-by-day management of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund is in the hands 
of its Managing Director, M. Camille Gutt 
of Belgium (left). Mr. Eugene Meyer of 
the United States (right), President of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, functions as head of the 
Bank’s operating staff. Both act as chair 
men of their respective Executive Direc- 
torates, but have no vote in their deci- 
sions except in the event of a tie. 


according to a decision reached at the meeting of the 
Boards of Governors which closed last week. 

Of the remaining seven directors, two are elected 
by the Latin American Republics and five by the other 
members jointly, 

Like the governors, the executive directors have 
alternates. Unlike the governors, however, the execu- 
tive directors are in continuous session at the head- 
quarters of the International Monetary Fund, and 
therefore receive salaries. Their decisions are made 
by a majority vote, with each director casting all the 
votes to which the members which appointed or 
elected him are entitled. Appointed directors will 
serve at the discretion of the members appointing 
them: elected directors are to serve two-year terms, 
re-election permitted. 

The actual day-by-day management of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund is in the hands of a Managing 
Director. The present Managing Director is M. Ca- 
mille Gutt of Belgium, who was elected by the Execu- 
tive Directorate. He functions as chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Directorate, but is not entitled to cast a vote 
except in case of a tie. He is assisted by a qualified 
staff, selected on the widest possible international 
basis consistent with operating efficiency. The head- 
quarters of the Fund is in Washington, D. C. 


How the International Bank will operate 


The function of the Bank is to aid and encourage 
international investment. Capital is urgently required 
for reconversion to peacetime production, for the re- 
construction of destroyed areas and for the develop- 
ment of economically backward regions. The revival 
of international long-term lending on an adequate 
scale is essential to the attainment of a high level of 
world trade, without which world prosperity is im- 
possible. 

For the most part the Bank will probably lend di- 
rectly out of its own subscribed capital or borrowed 
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resources or by participation with private investors. 
[t may also guarantee private investment abroad and 
thus encourage lending by private investors through 
the usual investment channels. 

Procedures are to be established to make certain 
that the Bank does not compete with private invest- 
ment agencies and does not grant loans which can be 
placed in the private capital market on reasonable 
terms. The Bank’s operations as guarantor, partici- 
pant and lender will undoubtedly encourage private 
investments, and its guarantee may well become the 
mark of a high-grade security, By reducing and shar- 
ing risks and by establishing standards for sound 
loans, the Bank will help to restore confidence in in- 
ternational investment. 


Structure of the Bank 


Like the International Monetary Fund, the Interna- 
tional Bank is a world-wide institution, with member- 
ship open initially to all the signatories of the Bretton 
Woods Agreement, and to other nations under condi- 
tions determined by the Board of Governors. 

The stockholders of this Bank are the governments 
of member nations, and no individuals will be per- 
mitted to own or acquire shares. There are 100,000 
shares altogether, each valued at $100,000, thus giv- 
ing the Bank a potential capital of $10,000,000,000. 
Its potential capital, with its present membership, is 
$7,670,000,000. 

Allotment of individual subscriptions by members 
—that is, of the number of shares which each member 
will buy—is based on a quota system which, with 
some modification, parallels that set up for the Fund. 
Thus the United States, China and Canada each sub- 
scribed somewhat larger sums to the Bank than to 
the Fund, while other members, such as the Latin 


Subscriptions to International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development as of 


September 27, 1946 


(Amount which 
may be used 
(In millions of 
dollars) 

For Only to 
Bank’s meet 
millions Cent own Bank’s 

of of loan obliga- 
dollars total fund tions 
United States 3,175 41.4 635.0 2,540.0 
United Kingdom 1,300 260 0 1,040.0 
China 600 120.0 180.0 
France 450 90.0 360.0 
India 100 80.0 320.0 
Canada 325 65.0 260.0 
Netherlands 275 55.0 220.0 
Belgium 225 180.0 
Latin America, total... 288 230.4 
Other countries 632 505.6 


6,136.0 


Total 
subscription 


In Per 
Country 


| Pew w sound 
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Total 0 1,534.0 
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American Republics, will pay somewhat less into the 


Bank. 


As in the case of the Fund, all the powers of the 
Bank will be vested in a Board of Governors, com- 
posed of one governor and one alternate appointed 
from each member. The Board of Governors meets at 
least once a year, and its decisions, except in special 
cases, are made by a simple majority vote, with each 
governor—or in his absence, his alternate—casting all 
the votes to which the member he represents is en- 
titled. Each member has 250 votes on the basis of 
membership, plus one additional vote for every share 


of the Bank’s stock which it holds, 


The immediate supervision of the Bank’s operations 
is again placed in the hands of a paid Executive Di- 
rectorate of 12 members, five of whom are appointed 
by the five members holding the largest number of 
shares (initially: the United States, the United King- 
dom, China, France and India). The remaining seven 
executive directors are elected by all the other mem- 
bers of the Bank. There is no provision for allotting 
a fixed number of places on the Directorate to the 
Latin American Republics, as is the case with the 
Fund. The term of office of all directors, whether 
appointed or elected, is two years, with re-election or 
reappointment permitted indefinitely. Each executive 
director is entitled to cast all the votes to which the 
members appointing or electing him are entitled, and 
the decisions of the Directorate are made on the basis 
of a majority vote. 


The executive directors elect a President, who may 
not himself be a governor or an executive director. 
Mr. Eugene Meyer of the United States was elected 
first President of the Bank. The President is head of 
the Bank’s operating staff and functions as Chairman 
of the Executive Directorate, but has no vote in its 
decisions except in the case of a tie. 

The Bank’s headquarters. like that of the Fund, is 
in Washington. 


Developments since Bretton Woods 


The Articles of Agreement of the Bank and of the 
Fund came into force on December 27, 1945, when 
representatives of 30 countries participated in their 
formal ratification in Washington, D. C. Since then, 
nine more countries which signed the Bretton Woods 
Agreement have become members of the Fund, and 
eight have joined the Bank. In addition, at the first 
annual meeting of the Board of Governors held in 
Washington, D. C., in September, 1946 the applica- 
tions for membership of the Governments of Italy. 
Lebanon, Syria and Turkey were approved and they 
have until April 15, 1947, to accept membership under 
the conditions determined by the Boards of Governors. 


Following their inaugural meeting in May, 1946, 
the Fund and Bank have been occupied in creating 
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an effective organization and laying down the neces- 


sary rules for operations. Executive Directors have 
been appointed and elected in accordance with the 
provisions of the Fund and Bank Agreements. 

The formal commencement of the operations of the 
Bank began on June 26, 1946, when member govern- 
ments were called upon by the President to make an 
initial payment of two per cent of their capital sub- 
scriptions under the Articles of Agreement. In re- 
sponse to this call the Bank received $143,786,883 in 
gold and United States dollars. Additional payments 
of subscribed capital, payable in local currencies of 
members, brought the total amount received by the 
Bank to the equivalent of $241,996,883, as of Septem- 
ber 27, 1946. Members have been advised of the 
Bank’s intention to make further calls up to 20 per 
cent of the total subscribed capital by May 26, 1947. 
This would yield an equivalent of $1,534,000,000 
under the Bank’s present membership. Work has been 
done preparatory to obtaining additional funds 
through the sale of the Bank’s debentures. Legisla- 
tive action will be required in most important states 
of the United States before the Bank’s securities are 
eligible for purchase by insurance companies, savings 
banks, or by trustees who are limited to investments 
which are legal for savings banks. These measures are 
of considerable importance in view of the fact that 
the bulk of the Bank’s loans will probably be made 





with funds which it has borrowed in the United 
States. 

At the first annual meeting in September held in 
Washington, D. C., final steps were taken preparatory 
to the initiation of the Bank’s operations. The Bank 
is now considering informal applications for loans 
from several countries to cover both reconstruction 
and development, and it is therefore on the threshhold 
of the operations for which it was intended. 

As in the case of the Bank, the International Mone. 
tary Fund, after a period of initial organization, is 
also on the threshhold of active operations. The first 
major task of the Fund is the determination of initial 
par values of the currencies of its member govern. 
ments. On September 12, a call was made by the 
Managing Director for the communication of par 
values by member governments, and in the next few 
months, the Fund will seek agreement with 39 coun- 
tries on the structure of exchange rates which will 
govern most of the foreign transactions of the world, 
When this task has been completed the Fund’s re. 
sources will become available to members which re- 
quire to use them in accordance with the Articles of 
Agreement. In certain cases the executive directors 
may limit or postpone exchange operations with coun- 
tries whose economies are so out of balance that their 
use of the Fund’s resources would be contrary to the 
purposes of the Fund Agreement. 


Executive Directors of the Bank and Fund 


International Fund 
Directors appointed by: 
Harry D. White 


George Bolton 


United States 


United Kingdom 


China Yee-Chun Koo 
France Jean de Largentaye 
India J. V. Joshi 


Elected Directors: 


Brazil Francisco Alves dos 
Santos-Filho 
Mexico Rodrigo Gomez 
Netherlands G. W. J. Bruins 
Canada Louis Rasminsky 
Czechoslovakia J. V. Mladek 
Belgium Hubert Ansiaux 
Egypt Ahmed Zaki Bey Saad 


International Bank 


Directors appointed by: 
Emilio G. Collado 


Sir James Grigg 


United States 
United Kingdom 


China Yuen-Ting Shen 
France Pierre Mendés-France 
India N. Sundaresan 


Elected Directors: 


Netherlands J. W. Beyen 
Belgium Hubert Ansiaux 
Chile Victor Moller 
Poland Leon Baranski 


Cuba Luis Machado 
Canada R. B. Bryce 


Greece Kyriakos Varvaressos 
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PERSONALITIES: 
Economic and Social Council—Czechoslovakia 


Dr. Jan Papanek, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary, was appointed permanent repre- 
sentative of Czechoslovakia to the United Nations 
in August 1946 and was his country’s delegate to the 
third session of the Economic and Social Council. 

Born in Brezova in 1896, he studied at L’Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques and L Institut des 
Hautes Etudes Internationals in Paris and L’Academie 
de Droit at The Hague. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws at the University of Paris in 1923 
and the Charles’ University of Prague in 1928. 

In 1922 he began his diplomatic career in the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs in Prague. From 1925 to 1927 
he was Commercial Attaché at the Czechoslovak Lega- 
tion in Budapest and from 1927 to 1932 Secretary at 
the Czechoslovak Legation in Washington. He re- 
turned to Prague in 1932 as Parliamentary Secretary 


to Dr. Edvard Benes, who 
was then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. In 1936 he was ap- 
pointed Czechoslovak Consul 
in Pittsburg. In 1939, after 
the German occupation of 
Czechoslovakia, he became 
President Benes’ personal 
representative in the United 
States. 

As Director of the Czecho- 
slovak Government Informa- 
tion Service in New York, 





Dr. Papanek 

Dr. Papanek was a member of the Board of the United 
Nations Information Organization from 1942 to 1946, 
He was a delegate of his country to the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945, 





Economic and Social Council—Greece 


M. Alexandre J. Argyro- 
‘poulos, delegate of Greece to 
the third session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, 
was born in Athens, Greece, 
in 1894. He studied in 
Switzerland from 1908 to 
1912 and then, in 1914, en- 
listed in the Greek Army and 
served throughout World 
War I as a reserve officer on 
the Macedonian front. 

M. Argyropoulos entered 





M. Argyropoulos 
the Greek Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1919 and 
served in various posts abroad until 1932 when he 
was appointed head of the Economic and Commercial 


Division of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Athens. 
Arrested by the Germans after they occupied Greece in 
World War II, he spent a year in solitary confinement 
before escaping to Cairo in 1943 to join the Greek 
Government-in-Exile. 

In 1944 M. Argyropoulos attended the Bretton 
Woods Conference, the second session of UNRRA in 
Montreal and the Chicago Conference on Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation. 

He returned to Greece for a short time in 1945 be- 
fore attending the San Francisco Conference and was 
subsequently appointed head of the Greek Supply 
Mission in the United States. He was acting Greek 
delegate to the second session of the Economic and 
Social Council and a member of the Temporary Social 
Commission set up by the first session of the Council. 





Secretariat—Social Affairs 


Appointed Assistant Secretary-General in charge of 
the Department of Social Affairs, M. Henri Laugier is 
one of the best known French scientists. Born in 1888 
in Mane (Basse Alpes) he studied at the University 
of Paris where he received the degrees of Doctor of 
Medicine and Doctor of Science; he also holds the 
highest university diploma, the “Agrégé és Science.” 
He established the office of La Recherche Scientifique 
and was one of the principal organizers of the Palais 
de la Decouverts. As a Professor of Hygiene he has 
taught at various times at the University of Paris, Sao 
Paulo, Lima and Mexico. 

Director of the National Scientific Research Center 
from 1936 to 1940, he was in 1940 deprived of all his 
titles by the Vichy Government and from then until 
1943 was a Professor at the University of Montreal in 
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Canada. During this time he 
also taught at the New 
School of Social Research 
in New York, of which he 
was one of the founders. In 
1943, after the liberation of 
French North Africa, he was 
appointed Rector of the 
Academy of Algiers and re- 
mained in this post until his 
appointment as Director of 
Cultural Relations in the 
French Foreign Ministry and 





M. Laugier 

as Professor of Physiology at the Sorbonne. He re- 
linquished these positions to take up his present work 
with the United Nations. 





READING LIST: 





Following is a list of official publications of United Nations interest that have been received 
by the Department of Public Information: 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Séance inaugurale de la Cour Interna- 
tionale de Justice (18 avril 1946). 
Inaugural sitting of the International 
Court of Justice (April 18, 1946). 
[La Haye? 1946] Illustrated. French 
and English text on opposite pages. 
U. S. Coneress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
oN ForeiGN ReEvAtions. International 
Court of Justice. Report (To ae- 
company S.Res.196) [ Washington, 
Govt.Print.Office,1946] (79th Cong- 
ress, 2d session. Senate Report 1835) 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 

International Labour Conference, 29th 
session, Montreal, 1946. Director's re- 
port. First item on the Agenda. Mon- 
treal, International Labour Office, 
1946. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Memo- 
randum on the 29th session of the 
International Labour Conference 
(Montreal, 19 September 1946). 
Montreal, 1946. 

International Labour Conference. 29th 
session, Montreal, 1946. Provisional 
list of members of delegations. 
| Montreal, 1946] 

—Supplement No. 1] 

—Supplement No. 2 

—Financial and budgetary matters. 
Montreal, International Labour Of- 
fice, 1946. 

—Constitutional questions. 
item on the Agenda. Montreal, Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1946. 

2 v. (Report II, 1 and 2) 
Contents: Part 1, Reports of the 
Conference Delegation on Constitu- 
tional Questions—Part 2, Draft 
agreement between the United Na- 
tions and the International Labour 
Organisation. 


Second 


—Protection of children and young 
workers. Third item on the Agenda. 
Montreal, International Labour Of- 
fice, 1946. (Report Ill) With Sup- 
plement. 

—Proposed international labour obli- 
gations in respect of non-self-govern- 
ing territories. Montreal, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1946. 

2 pts. (Report IV, 1 and 2) 

—Reports on the application of con- 
ventions (Article 22 of the Consti- 
tution). Fifth item on the Agenda. 
Montreal, International Labour Of- 
fice, 1946. (Report V) 

—Summary of annual reports under 

Article 22 of the Constitution of the 

International Labour Organisation. 

Appendix: Report of the Committee 

of Experts on the application of con- 

ventions. Montreal, International La- 
bour Office, 1946. (Report V, Ap- 
pendix) 


Unirep Kincpom. Instrument for the 
amendment of the Constitution of the 


International Labour Organisation, 
Paris, 5th Navember, 1945. (Ratifi- 
cation by His Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom deposited on 
26th June, 1946). Presented by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs to Parliament by command of 
His Majesty. London, H.M. Station- 
ery Office [1946] (Cmd.6880) Treaty 
Series No. 20 (1946) English and 
French text. 


UNESCO, 


Preparatory Commission. 


Conference for the Establishment of 
the United Nations Educational, 


Scientific and Technical Aspects of 


Atomic Energy Control 


The first Report on Control of Atomic Energy produced by 
an international body of scientists is now available as a book- 


let published by the United Nations Department of Public 


Information. 


In addition to the full text of the Report, the booklet carries 
an introduction, diagrams, brief biographies of the scientist 


authors of the Report and a specially prepared Glossary of 


scientific terms. 


Considering the complexity of the subject, this important 


study of “the key problem of our time” is remarkably concise 


and lucid. 


COPIES ARE AVAILABLE FROM: 


International Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 


2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. Price per copy 25c. 


SALES AGENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM: 


H.M. Stationery Office, London, Edinburgh, Manchester, 


Cardiff, Belfast, or through any bookseller. Price per copy 1s. 


Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
held at the Institute of Civil Engi. 
neers, London, from the Ist to the 
i6th November, 1945, London [H. M., 
Stationery Office, June 1946] (ECO 
CONF./29) 


Contents: Preliminary documents, 
Draft proposals. . .French proposals 
. . .—List of members of the Dele. 
gations—Minutes of the Plenary 
meetings.—Final act of the Confer- 
ence.—Constitution of U.N.E.S.C.O. 
—Instrument establishing Prepara- 
tory Commission.—Records of the 
Commissions and annexed documents. 
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* 28 Sept. 


1 October 


si 8 October 


15 October 


15 October 
15 October 


17/18 October 


23 October 
28 October 
30 October 


October 


(exact date not yet fixed) 


4 November 


(tentative) 


6 November 


(tentative) 


14 November 


15 November 


(tentative) 


18 November 
18 November 


25 November 


1947 


6 January 


Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters Commission 
Atomic Energy Commission 


UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International 
Refugee Organization 


Committee on Contributions—3rd Session 
International Labour Conference—29th Session 
Telecommunications Meeting (Five Power Preliminary ) 
Middle Eastern Regional Conference of PICAO 


Central Opium Board 


Forthcoming 
Drug Supervisory Body 


Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment 


Consultative Committee of the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies on Public Information Matters 


Wage & Salary Co-ordinating Committee of the UN & 
Specialized Agencies 


General Assembly of the United Nations 
Preparatory Commission on the World Food Board 
PICAO Radio Technical Division Meeting 


Committee on Administration and Finance of the World 
Health Organization 


Interim Commission of World Health Organization and its 
sub-committees 


Statistical Commission 


Industrial Committee on Textiles of the ILO 
Preparatory Commission of UNESCO 
UNESCO General Conference—lst Session 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


Industrial Committee on Building, ‘Civil Engineering and 
Public Works of the ILO 


Preparatory Asiatic Conference of the ILO 





Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. or 
Washington 


Interim Hq. 
Montreal 
Moscow 
Cairo 


London 


London 


London 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Washington 


Montreal 


Geneva 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Brussels 


Paris 


Paris 


Interim Hq. 


Brussels 


New Delhi 
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